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Circumstances are the rulers of the 
weak, but the instruments of the wise. 
Lover. 


Lor Every Other Sunday. 
MY WIST. 
BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


I po not ask to see the goal 
Whereto my spirit tends, 

For well I know ’tis not my soul 
That in death’s shadow ends. 

I only wish that earth may be, 
Through some small aid of mine, 

Less steeped in self-complacency, 
More filled with what’s divine. 


I only trust that man may dwell 
In selfless heavens, now, here; 

Knowing that all that is, is well, 
And all that shall appear! 

When this my earthly life is o’er; 
Then from the vast Unseen, 

Tf ’tis thy will, O God, withdraw 
The veils that now do screen. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FLOWERS AND FAITH. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. CASSON. 


“ LOWERS and faith! What 
a strange combination!” you 
say. “We have heard of 

flowers and fields or flowers and ferns; 

but what can flowers have to do with 
faith ?” 

There is a story told of a certain 
man who found a flower in his garden 
and a faith in God at the same time. 

Ile was what is called an atheist, 
one who does not believe there is any 
God, and who scorns all religion as 
false and foolish. 

But one day, when he was carefully 
examining a flower, it preached such a 
strange, strong, silent sermon to him 
that he was forced to believe that there 
was a God after all. 

It isn’t often that a “flowery” ser- 
Like sentinels the stern rocks stand ; mon has such a good effect on those 

q mits who hear it; but this one succeeded, I 

Behind, the green-clad smiling land, suppose, because the flower was real. 

Before, wide waves that restless pour To that man, you see, the words 

“flower” and “faith” were really re- 

: lated in a way he could never forget. 

O cliffs so gray, O mighty sea, You will naturally wonder what that 

flower said in its sermon; and my pur- 

Guard long and well the people free, SS eMmeenY (all. vou ae int 

That in the happy land so broad can, what it might have said. 

; : : s Every flower, you know, is a preacher. 
Build loving homes and trust in God. What Bost ace to the atheist, ev- 
BeRACGET ¢ ery flower that blooms in our gardens 
or waves on the roadside is preaching 
to us. They haven’t all got pulpits 


THE COAST GUARD. 


Their moaning murmur on the shore. 
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and sounding-boards, like the “ Jack-in-the-pulpit” ; 
but they have all got sermons. 

Did you ever think, when you have seen a wild 
flower nodding its bright head near you, that it was 
beckoning to you to come and hear its message ? 
But you have passed by, or you have even stepped 
upon it and wounded it, so that it drooped and died. 

A flower teaches us, as it taught the atheist, 
that there really is a God. It says, in its silent 
flower-language: “How can you deny God? As 
long as there is a flower living and growing, there 
must be a God also. God lives, or I could not.” 

Did you ever hear of a house being erected 
without haying a carpenter or mason to build it? 
Did you ever see a wheel going round unless 
somebody or something turned it? Did you ever 
see a picture painted without having an artist to 
mix the colors and use the brush ? 

And just as a house suggests a builder, and a 
picture suggests an artist, so a flower suggests 
both a builder and an artist. Somebody must 
have built the roof of a mushroom, and somebody 
must have painted the petals of a pansy. 

Did you ever try to make a daisy out of mud ? 
You can’t, of course. No mancan. No machine 
can. And yet a daisy 7s made out of mud, of 
earth and water; and, if human power can’t do it, 
it must have been done by a divine power,— it 
must have been done by God. 

You remember how Robinson Crusoe found 
that there were other people beside himself on 
his lonely island by finding a human footprint 
on the sand of the beach. He saw only a little 
hollow in the wet sand; but he was as sure of 
there being people near by, as if he had seen them 
face to face. 

And ‘so we, if we were as wise, could easily tell 
that we were not alone on this world-island of 
ours. Every flower is a footprint of God, and a 
sure proof of His presence. 

God has left so many traces of His presence 
that we forget they are proofs at all. Suppose 
there were only one flower on the whole earth. 
Imagine how people would stare and wonder, as 
they saw the green plant thrusting itself out of 
the black clay, and its leaves unfold, and the 
balmy bud stirring in its green cradle, and at 
last the lovely, full-grown flower appearing in 
its brilliant dress. 

Why, people would think it perfectly miracu- 
lous. It would be a priceless treasure. It would 
be looked at with reverence and awe. It would 
be considered a sure proof of God’s presence and 
power. 

But, when these wonderful flowers are so plenti- 
ful that we can hardly help stepping on them, they 
seem to be common and worthless. But remem- 
ber that a million flowers are even more wonder- 
ful than one. 

A flower is Nature’s bible, or we might say it is 
the latest edition of God’s natural bible. Its leaves 
are written upon by God's own hand, and illus- 
trated in colors by the author. It is the tiny pict- 
ure book that even a little child can read before 
it knows the human alphabet. 

It is often hard for children to understand the 
Bible that was written thousands of years ago and 
thousands of miles away. But it is very easy to 
read the flower-bibles that God is writing to-day 
and dropping right at our feet. 

There are many people, you know, who are al- 
ways trying to find traces of God’s work in Egypt 
or Palestine, and trying to read about Him in 
ancient, mouldy manuscripts. Don’t you think 
they would be wiser and would learn more about 
God from an American golden-rod ? 

The God of the flowers is a living God. Even 
as I write, there are myriads of blossoms being 
formed; and so I know that God is working here 
and now. 


Then a flower teaches us that God loves us. 
It gives us a faith in Him as a loving Father. 

Go into a factory. There you will find uncar- 
peted floors, bare beams, unpapered walls, and un- 
cushioned seats. There is no attempt to make the 
place beautiful or the people comfortable. 

Now go home. There you will find carpets on 
the floors and pictures on the walls and curtains 
at the windows, and beauty and comfort every- 
where. 

What makes the difference? The factory is run 
and ruled by money: the home is run and ruled 
by love. In one an employer hires his help, in 
the other a father loves his children. 

The world is our earthly home. And it is a 

beautiful world. ‘Think of the grassy carpets, 
the mossy seats, the blue or star-lit ceiling, the 
sunset pictures, and the flowers strewn over every 
field. : 
There was really no need to make the world so 
beautiful. It would have been far easier for God 
to have made all the flowers one shape and size 
or to have painted them all a dingy brown, or, 
easier still, not to have made them at all. 

We should have lived if He had not made such 
useless things as sunsets and rainbows and frost- 
pictures. But He has given all these beautiful 
things as tokens of His love. 

Then, again, a flower teaches us God’s wisdom. 
Take a little common flower, and magnify it with 
amicroscope. You will find it made so perfectly 
that, the larger it gets, the finer is the workman- 
ship. The flower is transformed into a fairy 
palace. How wise must have been the God who 
planned and formed such wonderful shapes! 

Did you ever think what it is that makes a flower 
perfect? Simply this: 7 obeys God. A rose 
never grumbles because it can’t be a lily, or a 
violet never tries to be a sunflower. They just 
obey God’s natural laws, and keep on growing, 
and so become perfect. Couldn’t you do as much 
as a flower? 

So through this coming summer, when the 
flowers nod their heads to you, just linger and 
listen and learn, and you will know why we have 
talked on flowers and faith. 


Let the silent flowers remind you 
Of the Father’s life’and love, 
And a daisy chain shall bind you 

To His loving self above. 


THE ARBUTUS. 


Ir trailed on a sheltered hillside 
Where in summer grew woodland fern; 
And the sunbeam’s warm kisses fell on it, 
Close nestled in coppice and herne. 
The faded leaves covered it softly ; 
But, when March passed over its bed, 
It wakened affrighted to listen, 
And raised up its fair little head. 
And, when our dear April, so gentle, 
With its warm tears the little face kissed, 
It spread out its green leaves above it, 
And blushed very sweetly, I wist. 
And, when I had gone to the hillside 
To welcome the springtime so new, 
I was led by the delicate fragrance 
To the place where the arbutus grew. 
O timid and sweet little blossom! 
A lesson thou bringest to me,— 
Though thy life it is fair in beholding, 
It is hidden in humility. 
Selected. 


The true grandeur of humanity is in moral 
elevation, sustained, enlightened, and decorated 
by the intellect of man. 

Cuartes SUMNER. 


The great high road of human welfare les 
along the old highway of steadfast well-doing; — 
and they who are the most persistent and work im 
the true spirit will invariably be the most suc- 
cessful. Success treads on the heels of every right 
effort. SAMUEL SMILES. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DRAGON-FLIKES. 


BY GERTRUDE HASTINGS. 


HERE were a lot of sleepy little white grubs 
under some leaves down in Mill Run. 
They slept, and grew fat and strong, as 

all baby grubs ought to do. 

One day they all woke up and began to cry, in 
their wee little way, till a grub, bigger than all the 
rest, said: “Oh, do be still, grubbies. What are 
you crying about?” ; 

“Well,” said one, “I feel so queer, just as if 
something strange was going to happen to me.” 

“T feel the same way,” said another. “I feel as 
if I were going off somewhere.” 

“Go off to sleep,” said the big jolly brother; 
“but, just between us, I have got a feeling like 
that, too. I believe I’m about to take a journey.” 

“Oh,” said the littlest grub, “ you won't go off, 
Big Brother, and leave us all alone, will you? You 
cheer us all up, and we can’t spare you.” And the 
little sister began to cry. 

“ Don’t cry,” said the Big Brother. “I promise, 
if I do have to go, I’ll come back and tell you all 
about it. I'll come every day, and tell my little 
brothers and sister all about it.” 

So they were all comforted, and went to sleep 
like good little grubs. 

But next morning, when they woke up, they 
called to their brother, and called and ealled; 
but he didn’t answer. They couldn’t look for 
him, for they didn’t have any eyes. So all they 
could do was to call to each other. 

When Big Brother wouldn’t answer, they all de- 
cided that he was fooling them, but would answer 
by and by. 

Then the next biggest grub got so excited he 
talked just as fast as he could. He said : — 

“I have felt kind of queer and sick for a long 
time, and I woke up early this morning. My 
cradle has got a crack in it, and I peeked out and 
saw our Big Brother crawl out of his cradle and 
stand on the edge of it fora long time. He hada 
long tail, great big eyes, and the most lovely 
wings. They were all glossy and shimmery and 
gold and violet, and changed colors as he sat there 
in the sun. He seemed to get stronger, and, all of 
a sudden, he spread out his wings and flew away; 
and that is why he isn’t here this morning.” 

After this long speech the poor little grub felt — 
very weak. His brothers fairly shouted with 
laughter. 

“Oh, you've been dreaming,” said one. “You, 
must be ill,” said another. And they all made fun 
of him. 

“That is the truth,” said the grub. “Of course, : 
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Big Brother will come back as he promised; and 
then you will see that I have told you the truth.” — 
But his brothers still thought he was out of his 

head. Every day they thought Big Brother would 
speak to them, and every day they were disap- 
pointed. They all got very unhappy over it, and 
talked of nothing else; and they all felt queer, : 
just as if something were going to happen to them, 
and they did wish Big Brother would come back. 
It just spoiled their grubhood. All except the ; 
grub who had seen his brother go. He was happy — 
and gay allday long. | q 
The grubs were all older now and were much 
brighter, and ought to have had a nice time to- © 
gether; but they kept wondering what was going 
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to become of them. And they taunted the “ crazy” 
_ grub, and made his life miserable. 
' One day they woke up, and he was gone; and 
_ day after day a grub or two would be missing, till 
‘at last the little sister was left all alone. She 
mourned and mourned, and wished she could go, 
too. 


There were a lot of gallant young dragon-flies 

flitting about over a field. One of them gavea 
shrill whistle, and all the rest gathered around 
him. 

“ Brother dragons,” he began, “we are gathered 
hete. We all belong to one family. We were all 
grubs once. Weare all here but one. Our little 
sister has not come to us yet. Each day let us go 
to her cradle to greet her as she leaves her watery 
abode.” 

They all agreed, and used to-go to watch for 
her every day. One day she came. Her back 
split open, she crawled out of herself, and stood 
on the edge of her little white cradle that she now 
used for a boat,— stood there weak and trembling. 
But the sun warmed her, and made her gauzy 
wings shine. Her brothers thought she was a 
perfect picture of fly beauty. 

After the greetings were over, Little Sister 
looked at Big Brother out of the corners of her 
compound eyes, and said, ‘ Big Brother, why didn’t 
‘you come back to us and tell us where you were, 
as you promised to do?” 

“Dear Little Sister,” he said, ‘I used to come 
every day and call to you; and I used to sit and 
swing on a blade of grass,— swing up and down till 
the grass touched the water and made little ripples 
chase each other over the pond. Sort of knock- 
ing on the door, you know. But you couldn't 
hear me; and I couldn't live in the water any 
longer, and you couldn't live in the air. So all 
there was to do was just to wait, and be happy 
while we waited.” 

“ Are all of us here now?” asked Little Sister. 

Her brothers looked very sad; and Big Brother 
said : — 

* All but one, and he has gone to another world. 
One day a light-haired man came along with a net, 
‘and caught one of our brothers, and killed him.” 

Little Sister cried very hard. 

“Don’t ery,” said Big Brother. .“ Don’t you see 
how lovely it is to change? Isn’t it much nicer to 
be dragon-flies than grubs? Before we couldn't 
see nor fly; but now we have such wonderful 
_ bodies, and we can live in the sunshine all day 
long and play with the flowers and hear the birds 

“sing. Don’t let’s spoil it all by wondering what is 
going to become of us. Ho, brothers! bring a 
moss pillow, and let us take Little Sister down to 
the dell to see the violets all in bloom.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JUST ALIKE. 


BY LIDA C. TULLOCH. 


THEL and Marjorie Morgan were twins, 
and could not be told apart. They each 
had blue eyes and cheeks like pink car- 

nations. ‘Their height was exactly the same; and 

‘they were always dressed alike, even to the rib- 
bons that tied their flaxen braids. They had 
grown to believe that being twins made it abso- 
lutely necessary for their garments to be of the 
same color and pattern; and this belief led to an 
incident which was considered very amusing by 
the older ones in the family. 

This is the story. One afternoon they were 
invited to a neighbor’s house where a number of 
children were visiting. 

“Mamma says we haye a lot of company; and 


will you let Ethel and Marjorie come over to 
play games?” was the message brought by Mary 
Russell. 

“Oh, do let us go!” chorused the twins before 
their mother could speak. 

Mrs. Morgan was very busy with some work 
which must be done at once. She looked hesi- 
tatingly at the children. 

“T haven’t time to dress them just now,” she 
said. : 

“Oh, they don’t need to dress up! Mamma said 
it was just in-informal,” said Mary, stumbling a 
little over the unaccustomed word. 

“Tet us go as we are, mamma,” begged the 
twins. “Mary says they are in a hurry to begin, 
and we look good enough.” 

But no children can play two or three hours in 
the garden, as the twins had been doing, and keep 
face, hands, and dress clean enough to go without 
a moment’s warning to a party, however small; 
and Mrs. Morgan was not willing to have her girls 
appear in any but the neatest condition. 

“You must be washed and brushed, and your 
dresses, shoes, and stockings changed, before you 
can go,” their mother said firmly. ‘“ Perhaps 
Bridget will help you.” 

So the children flew to Bridget, who knew more 
about dressing a turkey for the oven than little 
girls for a party. But she was good-natured, and 
ready to do anything for the “ childer”; and, with 
her help, they soon declared themselves ready, 
bade their mother a hasty good-by, and ran off to 
the Russells with Mary. 

After arriving at the house, they chanced to be 
seated on opposite sides of the parlor in the rows 
of boys and girls waiting for the “good time” to 
begin. 

Ethel looked across the room at Marjorie, who 
was demurely perched on a sofa, with her feet six 
inches from the floor, and noticed that her plump 
little legs were clad in tan stockings, with shoes of 
the same color. Glancing at her own shoes and 
stockings, she saw--and her face lengthened at 
the sight —that they were black! In the hurry of 
getting ready, Bridget had changed the footwear 
of only one child; and the omission had not been 
noticed before leaving home. 

A game of “Hide the Thimble” was started be- 
fore Ethel could cross the room to speak to Mar- 
jorie of the discovery. She could not join in the 
play, but pulled her little skirts as far as possible 
over her feet, and sat still in her corner, watching 
her sister’s brown ankles dancing back and forth. 
Every moment she became more miserable. At 
last she ventured to pull Marjorie’s frock, as the 
child passed in the frolic of the game. 

“What’s the matter, Ethel?” asked Marjorie. 
“Why don’t you play? It’s fun.” 

* QO Marjorie, look at your feet!” 

‘Well, I’m looking. What is it?” 

“Took, Marjorie. I have on black ones!” 

Even Marjorie’s gay spirits were dampened at 
the sight. ‘“ What shall we do?” she whispered. 

“We must go straight home,” said Ethel. 
“Come, we will tell Mary’s mother.” 

The two children found Mrs. Russell, and with 
downcast faces told her that they could stay no 
longer. She questioned them, but could not per- 
suade them to tell their reason for going; and, 
noticing that they were just ready to cry, she 
said,— 

‘Well, dears, you shall go home if you want 
to; but I am sorry you will not stay.” 

So the two little girls took hold of hands, and, 
gazing dejectedly upon the fateful shoes and 
stockings, ran across the lawns to their own home, 
where, safe in their mother’s arms, they wept as if 
their hearts would break, and could not be per- 
suaded to return to the scene of their mortification 
eyen after being “ made alike” once more. 


We must judge religious movements, not by the 
men who make them, but by the men they make. 
Josrrpn Coox. 


IF EVER I SEE 


Ir ever I see, 

On bush or tree, 

Young birds in their pretty nest, 
I must not, in play, 

Steal the birds away; 

To grieve their mother's breast. 


My mother, I know, 
Would sorrow so, 

Should I be stolen away. 
So Ill speak to the birds 
In my softest words, 

Nor hurt them in my play. 


And, when they can fly 

In the bright blue sky, 

They’ll warble a song to me; 

And then, if I’m sad, 

It will make me glad 

To think they are happy and free. 
Lypra Marta Cuivp. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
“ELVA AND THE KITTIE. 


BY ELIZABETH ROBBINS. 


LVA sat in the buggy, waiting for her 
mamma, who had gone into the milliner’s 
shop. Her mamma had fastened Nifty to 

the hitching-post, so that he wouldn't walk off 
with Elva. Nifty was the horse. 

Elva looked away up the street, and saw a trolley 
car just going out of sight. She looked nearer, 
and saw some boys and girls on their way home 
from school. Then she looked nearer still, and 
saw a yellow and white kittie walking along the 
sidewalk. 

The kittie came up close to the buggy, and 
rubbed against the wheel. Elva leaned over so as 
to see her better, and called to her softly : “ Kittie, 
kittie! Come, kittie!” 

The yellow and white kittie looked all around, 
and didn’t see anybody that could have called her. 
So she said “meow ” in a little fine voice. 

Then Elva called her again; and this time the 
kittie looked up, and saw a little girl sitting in the 
buggy. 

“Come, kittie, kittie,” said Elva. 

The kittie looked hard at Elva. Then she 
jumped onto the axle of the wheel, then upon the 
fur robe, then right up on the seat beside Elva. 

“Oh, you dear little kittie, did you come to see 
me?” said Elva; and she stroked the kittie gently, 
and the kittie rubbed against her, and purred. 

“Oh, how I wish my mamma would come out 
and see this kittie sitting up here!” thought Elva. 

But her mamma didn’t come. So Elva talked to 
the kittie, and told her about her own big gray cat 
at home; and the kittie looked up into Elva’s face, 
and seemed to be greatly interested. 

When the kittie had made quite a long call, it. 
happened that Nifty grew tired of standing still, 
and shook his head, and that made the harness 
rattle. 

The kittie looked surprised and a little afraid; 
and, in a minute more, she stepped down onto the 
fur robe, then jumped down on the axle, and then 
between two spokes of the wheel to the sidewalk. 
Then she ran along the sidewalk, in between the 
milliner’s shop and another house, out of sight. 

And just at that instant Elva’s mamma came 
out of the milliner’s, with a new hat for Elva done 
up in a big tissue-paper bundle. 
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ARCADE OF DOGES’ PALACE, VENICE. 


Tue sunhght takes the hue 
Of whatsoever shade it shineth through, 
Crimson or blue; 
And thus we find 
The one great Light, that lighteth all mankind, 
Taketh a varied coloring from each mind. 


Anna BE. Hamirron. 


EXAMPLE, 


HE fervor of one patriot has been created 
as he listened to the burning words of 
another patriot, and many a martyr’s zeal 

has been kindled at the funeral-pile of other mar- 
tyrs. In this way fathers have handed down their 


virtues to their children, and parents have left 
their offspring a better legacy in their example 
than in all their wealth; and those who could 
leave them nothing else have in this example left 
them the very richest legacy. In this way the 
good men of one age have influenced the charac- 
ters of the men of another, and the deeds of those 
who have done great achievements have lived far 
longer than those who have performed them, and 
been transmitted from one generation to another. 
James McCosu, LL.D. 


TERE are 1,750,000 volumes in the library 
of the British Museum, and more than 
_ twenty-nine miles of shelving. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JUNE GLEE.—A FANTASY. 


BY RUTH DANA. 


Samp the frolicsome wind to the meadow-grass, 
““Let’s play at being the sea. 

When you hear me whisper, Away! away! you 
must run and follow me.” 


There came a soft whisper, and then a rush, as, 
laughing aloud in delight, : 

She sprang through the meadow, away, away, 
away and out of sight. 


And fast —as fast as ever it could —the meadow- 
grass ran, too, 

Tumbling and stumbling, a great green flood, till 
the sun laughed out in the blue. 


“Speed on! speed on! I'll join the race.” Swift 
ripples of light ran after; 
And the world seemed echoing to the chase, and 


the winsome wind’s swect laughter. 


A GREAT CHIEF. 


ENELIK IT. is not only the chief of a 
nation of 7,000,000 inhabitants, the mys- 
terious origin of which is lost in the night 

of ages, the sovereign of a kingdom 800,000 
square miles in area, but also of a country which 
from a political and commercial point of view is 
destined to play a leading part in the future his- 
tory of the dark continent. 

This Menclik, who was sent to Palestine to com- 
plete his education, is supposed, according to 
Abyssinian tradition, to have returncd home ac- 
companied by 12,000 Jews, belonging to the upper 
classes of the twelve tribes, and to have founded 
a government in conformity with the laws of 
Moses. IJtis from these 12,000 Hebrews that are 
supposed to be descended the 400,000 nobles who 
form the governing class in Ethiopia to-day. The 
State Church in Abyssinia, though termed a Chris- 
tian church, is in reality an off-shoot of the Jew-_ 
ish rites, and maintains all the Jewish traditions 
not specially abolished by Scripture. Like the — 
tenacious Israclites that they are, the Abyssinians 
resisted during many centuries the assaults of 
Islam. At one time Stephen, brother of Vasco 
da Gama, Governor of India, came to their assist- 
ance when the famous Turkish warrior, Moham- 
med Grain, threatened their independence. Da 
Gama’s soldiers, to the number of 10,000, estab- 
lished themselves permanently in the country, in- 
creased the ranks of the Christian aristocracy, and 
came near bringing about the definite triumph of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the kingdom. But 
the intrigues of the Jesuits resulted in a reaction- 
ary movement favorable to the Greek Church, to 
which Abyssinia has become definitely affiliated. 


Richmond Times. 


N an unusual storm in 1893 the wind blew — 
from the east with great violence, in the 
upper part of Scotland. As the prevailing 

winds are not from that quarter, the trees were not 
strongly rooted on that side, and awful destruction 
took place, hundreds of thousands of fine trees 
being entirely uprooted. God allows many a 
storm from unexpected - quarters, in order to 
strengthen our roots on the side where they are 
weakest. Artuur T. Prerson. 


66 HE best possession is self-possession.” 
Yes; and, unless we do possess ourselves 
wholly and richly as God meant us to, 

when He gaye us power to subdue the evil and 

grasp the good, all other possessions will be in 
vain. The Wellspring- 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
A WELCOME 


To Sermons or ‘‘CouraGy AND CHEER,” BY 
Brooke Herrorp, D.D. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Our friend, of cheer and courage all compact, 
Was help and gladness, when abiding here ; 
The sunshine of his soul was constant cheer, 
We recognized it in each word and act; 
Tle in the hardest strait no courage lacked, 
But ever rose above all doubt and fear, 
And spoke to us in tones all clarion clear, 
As if with all the force of Heaven backed! 
And now he gives his words for us to keep, 
To be our guidance through the happy days, 
That we with hope may climb the mountain steep, 
And sing the while our bravest songs of praise: 
“Come, kingdom of our God!” he bids us say ; 
And, lo! like flowers, faith blossoms all the way! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JOHNNY’S MEMORIAL DAY LESSON 


BY AUNTIE BETH. 


ae APA says I may go to Groveland Park next 

Tuesday and see the soldiers, and hear the 
band play, and see the big flag raised on the monu- 
ment, while the soldiers stand round with their guns 
shining and the bay’nets sticking up and flashin’ all 
so fine. My, won't I have the nice time, though!” 

Johnny had to stop a moment, for he had spoken 
so rapidly he was all out of breath. But he stood 
hugging his little self with satisfaction, thinking 
what a fine time he was going to have when Memo- 
rial Day should come. 

Grandma was a good listener; and, what was 
more, she was very fond of this little Johnny, who 
had a habit of telling her what he expected to do 
and where he expected to go. Andit was into grand- 
ma’s kind, willing ear he was pouring the pleasant 
news of where he was going the next Tuesday. 

This was Saturday, so there would not be very 
long to wait. But Johnny was getting his breath 
again, and it appeared there was still more to say to 
grandma. ; 

* Papa’s goin’ with me to the park,” he went on; 
“and one o’ these days, p'r’aps, I shall be a soldier 
myself. Wouldn’t that be fine, grandma? ” 

Johnny seemed to swell out a little as he put the 
question; and grandma looked sober, as if feeling 
the importance of so grand a little man. 

* Yes, it might be very fine,” grandma answered ; 
“but of course you would have to be some older 
than you are now before you could weara uniform.” 

“Y-e-s,” said Johnny ; “ but I’m a-growin’ all the 
time, and first thing anybuddy knows I'll be a 
man.” P 

Yes, that was Saturday; and Sunday there was 
ice-cream for dessert. Now this Johnny was very 
fond of ice-cream, and so was his little brother Joe. 
For some reason there was not quite so much of 
the nice frozen cream as usual; and, when Johnny 
was eating the last of his, Joe asked for more, and 
then almost immediately Johnny asked for more, 
too. 

Mary took Joe’s little dish, and soon handed it to 
him with a little more of the cream; but she set 
Johnny’s dish down with nothing in it. 

“The cream’s all gone,” Mary said. “Norah 
was near forgetting it this morning, and didn’t 
make as much as usual.” 

“ Oh, then I ought to have half of Joe’s,” whined 
Johnny. 

“No, there’s only a little in Joe’s saucer,” said 
his mother, “and he hasn’t been very well. You 
generally have all you can eat, Johnny. Let little 
Joe have it to-day.” 


EARLY 


BLOSSOMS. 


Johnny had been too well trained to make any 
fuss or disturbance at the table ; but he pushed back 
the pretty saucer angrily, and began eying Joe’s 
cream in a mischievous way. Pretty soon puss, 
who had been asleep on a corner of the hearth-rug, 
got up, and stretched himself with such a great 
yawn that they all looked at him, and laughed. 
Then, while little Joe was laughing with the rest, 
with his head turned away, Johnny suddenly caught 
up his spoon, filled it chock full of ice-cream from 
Joe’s saucer, then sat back, and swallowed it quickly 
and quietly. 

When Joe turned back, he seemed to look with 
a little surprise at only the bit of cream remaining, 
but he said nothing; and grandma was the only 
person at the table that saw what Johnny had done. 
Johnny thought no one saw him; for, when he had 
darted a look at grandma, she was innocently 
watching Billy, the cat. 

That was Sunday. On Monday morning 
Johnny’s papa said to him at the breakfast table, 
“JT want you to be very careful, Johnny, not to 
run through the hedge. Tom tells me it is being 
injured by being thrust apart in a certain place 
where you are getting in the habit of dashing 
through it. And, then, it hurts the lawn, too, 


having any one run over it. Now don’t forget, 
Johnny, because I am very particular about tbis 
matter. I spend a good deal of money on the 
lawn-and the hedge. Will you try to remember? ” 

Johnny said, “ Yes, papa”; and his father seemed 
satisfied, as if he thought his boy’s word was enough. 

But it was only that very afternoon that grand- 
ma happened to be standing back a little from her 
window, and saw Johnny go flying down the garden 
path. All at once he stopped an instant, gave a 
quick look back at the house, then rushed over a 
piece of the lawn, threw out his arms separating 
the fine, thick hedge, and sped through it. 

“Oh, dear! dear!” sighed grandma. “I don’t 
know about that little Johnny! I’ve been so proud 
of him, and have thought he was getting to be such 
a fine boy; and now, all at once, I find he is neither 
noble nor obedient. What a pity! Such a nice- 
looking little fellow, too! Well, well, what can I 
do about it?” 

After supper, Johnny was in grandma’s room 
again. Oh, he did love grandmu very dearly! 
There was never a day but he talked with her, 
wanted her to feel interested in all his plans, and 
paid good attention to all she had to say. Espe- 
cially right after supper it was his delight to have 
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a long chat with her while mamma was reading 
to little Joe, and getting him ready for bed. 

To-night Johnny was rather full of bluster and 
pride, and grandma wondered if she was not 
showing too plainly of late her own pride in this 
promising little grandson. But here was the eve 
of Memorial Day, and the little fellow feeling more 
important than ever. 

“Grandma,” he began, ‘Sam Tower says” — 
this was the grocer’s clerk—“ that I’m growin’ 
straight as an arrow, and he shouldn’t be s’prised 
if I made just a splendid soldier some day.” 

Grandma looked sober, and made no reply. 

“And Sam says I b’long to nice old fam’lies on 
both sides, and that that counts fora good deal. I 
don’t just un’stand that. Does he mean my right 
side and my left side both blong to nice old 
fam’lies, grandma? ” 

Grandma really had to smile as she answered, 
“Oh, no, my dear: he means both your father and 
mother were nice people, and that their families 
were of the best kind.” 

“ Oh, yes, I might a-known,” said Johnny, looking 
a shade cast down. In amoment his head was up, 
however; and he said with a sidelong look at 
grandma, as if he wondered how the news would 
strike her : — 

“Well, I’ve *bout made up my mind I will be a 
soldier some day. Ev’rybuddy seems to think I’d 
make a fine one; and [ think p’r’aps I would, too.” 

Grandma still looked very sober, and didn’t 
answer a word. This didn’t suit Johnny at all. 

“It’s funny ev’rybuddy thinks the same thing 
*bout me, isn't it, grandma?” 

“JT don’t think quite everybody does, my dear.” 

Well, here was a surprise; and, somehow, the 
quiet manner and cool speech struck a chill into 
Master Johnny’s martial spirit. His tone was a 
little hurt and a little anxious as he asked,— 

* Pon’t you think I’d make a fine soldier, grand- 
ma?” 

“Not unless you change a good deal in some 
respects, my dear.” 

For pity’s sake what could grandma mean? 
*xpected you thought.lots o’ me,” 
Johnny could say. 

“J do think altogether too much of you, Johnny, 
to pretend to think you could even begin to bea 
good soldier until you learn to be generous, true, 
and obedient. Listen, my dear boy. Your grand- 
pa was in what we call the Civil War, the same 
war you are studying about in your little school 
history now. The stories I could tell you of noble 
deeds and kind, generous acts that passed between 
man and man! 

“Once, when your grandpa was in camp and the 
rations, as the soldiers call their food, ran low, 
the men who were well would nearly starve to give 
all the more to their sick or feeble comrades. Dear 
me! what would a good soldier have thought of a 
man who would have snatched anything from the 
plate of a man next him!” 

“He’d been a mean, 
Johnny. 
world.” 

“Ah! but those things begin with the little boys, 
you see. They begin with catching something 
from the dish of a little fellow, perhaps ice-cream 
or something of that kind, Johnny.” 

Oh, then grandma saw that miserable business 
of Sunday! What could Johnny say? 

“And then another thing,” grandma went on: 
“to-morrow those marching men you so much 
admire will lay sweet flowers on the graves of 
men whose first duty was to obey. Always, every- 
where, a soldier has to learn that strict obedience 
to orders is the one great important thing either in 
camp life or on the battlefield. And that monu- 
ment where the men will run up a flag to-morrow, 
while the band plays sweetly, and a great many 
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sneaky feller!” cried 
“7 wouldn’t a-done such a thing for the 


people beside my little grandson will be looking 
on,— that monument was raised in honor of brave 
men who did their duty and obeyed orders. They 
would never have won and deserved the honors 
paid their memory now but for strict obedience.” 

“Oh, I could obey orders, grandma,” Johnny 
said stoutly.. “I cert’nly could do that.” 

But grandma shook her wise old head. “That 
matter of obeying has to begin with the boy, too, 
Johnny. The little lad who disobeys and runs 
through the places where he has been forbidden to 
go is not the kind of lad he must become before 
he can expect people who know him to think he 
would make much of a soldier.” 

Then grandma knew of that hedge matter, too? 

“T only ran through the hedge once to-day,” 
Johnny said rather faintly. 

“ One act of disobedience on the part of a soldier 
might cost many men their lives, Johnny-boy. 
You never can measure the amount of mischief or 
misery likely to come through one such wrong act. 
And —I can’t tell you how grandma felt when she 
saw you stop and look all around to make sure no 
one was going to see, when the temptation came to 
disobey. Asif it would make much difference to 
the right kind of boy who happened to see him 
disobey his kind father!” 

Poor Johnny! His heart was not bad, not one 
bit. He was only a thoughtless and not over-careful 
little boy. He got up, took his hands out of his 
little trousers’ pockets where he had thrust them 
when he felt so smart, and, as he marched stiffly 
out of the room, he said in a queer voice,— 

“T don’t feel the least bit like a soldier.” 

He went into the library, curled up in a corner 
of the couch there, and felt entirely miserable. 
Pretty soon his papa came in, and began reading the 
newspaper. It was very still in the library until 
Johnny got up, went over to where his father was 
sitting and said bravely, - 

“Papa, I want to tell you something.” 

There was something in Johnny’s manner that 
made his father lay down his paper, take him on 
his knee, and say kindly, “ Now, then, what is it, 
my boy?” 

And Johnny told the whole story,—told it just 
as though it was about some other boy,— all about 
the ice-cream, the hedge, and what grandma had 
said. Then he waited all out of breath again, 
wondering what his papa would say. 

To his astonishment and delight, his father called 
him his “dear courageous little boy.” 

“Because, Johuny,” he explained, “it takes just 
as much courage sometimes to bravely confess 
one’s faults as it does to meet an enemy on the 
battlefield. And the man or the boy is on a 
pretty sure road to overcoming a fault when he 
sees and frankly confesses it. I don’t believe but 
what Sam Tower is right, and you will become fit 
to make a splendid soldier some day. And you 
will owe a great deal to grandma’s faithfulness, 
too.” 


A very sober but contented-looking boy paced 
home from the park the next afternoon. Johnny 
had felt in his young heart all the grandeur and 
true-ness,— that is the best word for little folks, — 
all the “true-ness ” it takes to make not only the 
good soldier, but the good man. 

“T shan’t do a mean thing to Joe again, nor I 
shan’t disobey any one!” he said very decidedly to 
his kind papa. 


For Every Other Sunday, 
Tue error of to-day may well become 
The wisdom which shall help you on the mor- 
row. 
Then learn its lesson well, nor spend your days 
In looking back at it with ceaseless sorrow. 
Litta BaRrnarD 
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WHAT THE KITTIE SAID TO THE 
LITTLE BOY. 


BY DOROTHY KING. 


One morning when the sun was bright 
And the air was crisp and cool, 
As I was walking slowly 
On my way to school, 
I met a little pussy-cat ; 
And it may seem strange to you, 
For right along the sidewalk 
She came walking, too. 


She strolled along with pensive air 
Until she came to me, 

Then, turning out to let me pass, 
Looked at me seriously, 

And quietly said: “ Why do you seem 
So surprised to see a kittie 

Walking along just like any one else? 
I think it is a pity 


“That, just because you are a boy, 
You think you’ve nothing to do 

But just stand still, and the whole wide world 
Will always turn out for you. 

Now, dear little boy, I am only a cat; 
And yet it seems to me 

That, if on life’s road you would turn aside 
In love and charity, 


‘Willing to share the rough and the smooth 
With those you pass on the way, 

Of the glow that will color your whole life through 
You'll be very glad some day.” : 


Then the kittie left off speaking, 
And, with a quaint little air, 

Bowed a farewell, and, departing, 
Left me standing there. 

Then I went on toward the school, 
And never since that day 

Have I forgotten a single word 
The kittie had to say. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HIS GRAND NAME. 


BY M. LOUISE FORD. 


cs AY, Jimmie, to-morrer’s the day, yer know. 
Flags and flowers, handfuls of ’em. Be 
on hand, won’t yer?” said Abe Dutton, 

giving his friend a rough slap on the arm. 
“Yup!” replied Jimmie. ‘“ What a lark we 
had last year! I sold fifty cents’ wuth next day, 
an’ nary a cop caught on. Hooked ’em ’fore it 
rained. You know it poured that night. Had 
a good dinner out of it, too, and saw a fine play. 
Great pity to let ’°em spile in the rain, ain’t it?” 
The little street Arab thrust his hands deeper into 


his ragged pockets, and executed a clog dance on 


the sidewalk. 

A policeman turned the corner just then, and 
the boys were out of sight in two minutes. 

It was the day before Memorial Day. Its 
meaning they little knew; but to them it was 
a fine chance to get some flowers for nothing, and 
perhaps a few nickels, if they were fortunate 
enough to sell them. 

Abe had another use for them this time. In 
a poor basement on a narrow street, the only place 
he could call home, was his one treasure,—his 
precious little sister, a blue-eyed child of six 
years. 

She was pale and thin now; for the winter had 
been a hard one, and the spring days found her 
languid and weak, able only to sit at the window, 
where she watched as eagerly for Abe as he did 
for her. 

“Lizzie sh’ll have the best of the lot this time, 
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see f she don’t!” he said to himself, as he left 
y Jimmie and ran toward home. 

Lizzie was at the window, as usual; and her 
little face was eager and bright with smiles as she 
_ beckoned him to hurry. A lady was just rising to 
_ \go as he entered the room which was kitchen and 
_ ‘parlor both,—a lady with a soft blue dress and 

real kid gloves, and, oh! such a beautiful face, 
Abe thought, as she turned toward him with 
a pleasant smile. 

“This is my brother, ma’am,” said Lizzie, 
eagerly. “Abe’s awful good to me.” And she 
looked on with fond pride as Miss Blossom held 
out her delicate glove to shake hands with him. 

Abe looked at his own hands doubtfully; but 
the lady was waiting, and at length he shyly held 
one out, touching the dainty kid lightly, lest he 
should soil it. But Miss Blossom appeared not to 
notice anything amiss, and said : — 

“What a grand name you have, my boy! I sup- 
pose it is Abraham, isn’t it? ” 

“Yes’m, spose ’tis; but I never hear nothin’ 

but Abe.” 

“There was a boy once who was called Abe who 
grew up to be a grand man, and his name was 
Abraham Lincoln. It is an honor to have his 
name.” 

Abe looked puzzled, but straightened up as if 

_ the very idea gave him strength and he would 
make the most of it. 

*T am so glad to find your little sister, and to 
| see the brother she has been telling me about; and 

I’m coming again very soon, may I?” 

The children stammered out an eager assent, 
and with a pleasant good-by Miss Blossom was 
gone. 

“What'd she mean ’bout your name? Who's 
Abra’m Lincoln, I wonder?” said Lizzie, as they 
watched her out of sight. 

“Dunno. He don’t live ’round here, I know. 
Ain’t no grand men ’round here,” replied Abe. 

Poor little fellow! The man who of all others 
should be grand in his son’s eyes had been arrested 
for drunkenness only a week before and carried 
off to jail, where he would be safely kept for three 
months. The mother, a tired, discouraged-looking 
woman, came in just then from her hard day’s 
work, and heard the story of the wonderful visitor. 

*“ An’ she’s comin’ again, mother,” concluded 
Lizzie. 

“How'd she happen to find yer in this place?” 
questioned the mother. 

“Oh, she’d been to see old Miss Tubbs up the 
alley, and saw me at the window, and so she came 
in,” explained Lizzie. 

“Say, ma, who’s Abra’m Lincoln?” queried Abe. 
* She said I must be a grand boy ’causel’d got such 
a good name, ’n he was a grand man.” 

“Oh, he was the President once. Father was in 
the war, ’n’ thought lots of him; an’ my brother was 
named for him. That's where your name comes 
from.” The tired face lighted up as her thoughts 
went back to her happy home, and her step grew 
lighter as she set the frugal supper upon the table. 

“If you’re goin’ to have such fine comp’ny, Lizzie, 
guess we shall have to tidy up a bit. I'll wash the 
window in the mornin’, and tack up a bit of curtain. 
Seem’sif I hadn’t no heart to do things nowadays.” 
And she drew a deep sigh, and wiped away a tear 
that threatened to fall. 

“Guess I'll have my hands clean next time. 
You’d orter seen them gloves, mother!” said Abe, 
who had an eye for the beautiful. 

“She said her name was Miss Blossom,” said 
Lizzie. 

“ An’ she looked like one, too, with them posies 
in her hat,” rejoined Abe, scrubbing his hands till 
they grew several shades lighter. “I'll bet she 
lives in one of them fine houses on the Avener. 
Now you see’f she don’t!” 


Surely, Miss Blossom never made a call that was 
more appreciated or talked about. 

The next morning, bright and early, the cleaning- 
up process began; and the poor little room took 
on amore inviting appearance as the sun streamed 
in at the newly washed window. Abe plied his 
mother with questions about his famous name- 
sake till he had learned all she could tell him on 
the subject, and his thoughts were busy. 

“She might come to-day, you know,” said 
Lizzie, smoothing her hair before a bit of looking- 
glass. 

“Hm! guess she’s got something else to do be- 
besides come here ey’ry day,” replied her mother. 

But, sure enough! she did come; and with her 
a big bouquet of flowers,— dafties and snowballs, 
“Such as we used to have at home,” said Mrs. 
Dutton, eagerly. 

“Tt is Memorial Day, so I thought I would 
bring you some flowers,” said Miss Blossom, 
brightly. 

She found the children had no idea of what the 
day meant; and so, in a few words, she explained 
the beautiful custom of decorating the graves of 
the soldiers once each year. 

“My father was one of ’em,” said Mrs. Dutton; 
“but he’s buried a long way from here,— out in 
Ohio.” 

Abe opened his eyes wide at this, and thought to 
himself,— 

“Ketch me a-hookin’ a flower after this. 
a little too mean.” 

A warm friendship sprang up at once between 
Miss Blossom and the children. A few kindly 
questions drew the whole story from the over- 
worked mother. She had followed her husband 
to this strange city, hoping he would do better; 
but his arrest had left her alone among strangers, 
and this was the first sympathizing word she had 
received. 
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Plans were speedily made for Lizzie to enter : 
the kindergarten near by, and. Abe the primary 


school; and Miss Blossom told them of the class 
in carpentry that Abe could join, which made 
his eyes dance with delight, and left them very 
happy with prospects of better days to come, 
when mother should move from this poor neigh- 
borhood into sunnier quarters. 

“Say, Jimmie, I ain’t with yer this time. No 
hookin’ flowers for me,” said Abe, as he joined 
his companion a little later. 

“Whe-ew! What’s hit yer?” said Jimmie, in 
surprise. 

“Well, yer see the flowers are for the sojers 
who fit so good; an’ I ain’t a-goin’ to take ’em away 
from them as is dead an’ gone. My gran’father 
was one on’em.” Abe drew himself up proudly, 
and felt as brave as an eight-year-old boy could 
feel. How much more he knew than he did the 
day before! He wasn’t the old Abe any more. 
Something had made things seem so different: he 
couldn’t explain it at all. 

“Ho, ho, ho, if that ain’t a rich one!” laughed 
Jimmie, doubling up in great glee. “How you 
think the sojers ll know anythin’ about it?” 

“Well, can’t help it. Laugh, if yer want to. 
I’ve got a name to live up to; an’ Abe Dutton’s 
goin’ to make a grand man, if he can.” 


h athe before was high truth so widely 
known as to-day. Yet, strangely enough, 
let a man stand forth in clear fidelity to 

truth or let him perform a single act of duty, and 
his deed is commented upon as something singu- 
lar. Can it be that with all our possession of 
noble ideals we are not working them daily into 
noblest life? The Wellspring 
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HOW SARAH EARNED HER DRESS. 


(YouNG CONTRIBUTORS.) 


Aut of her older sisters were to have new dresses,— 
all except Sarah, the youngest. 

Sarah watched the cutting and making of the dresses 
until they were finished and the last dress hung away. 

Often she would take glances in the closet where 
they were hung, to be put on on the first occasion. 
Some time passed. Sarah often received a small sum 
from her grandmother, to whom she read every day. 
When she had a certain amount, she was to buy herself 
a dress. 

All this money went into a bank which her father 
had given to her. One day she came home with two 
bright shining pieces of money, just received for read- 
ing. Going to put it in the bank, she found it empty. 
She looked high and low, and later on made inquiries. 

Nobody knew anything of the lost money. Sarah, 
like a good girl, knew it was no use to cry over spilt 
milk. So she at last gave up the attempt to find it, and 
began anew. It went slowly. At the end of the sec- 
ond week she had counted up only forty-five cents. 

One day, as she was busy with her mother, a large 
bundle arrived, bearing her name. They all crowded 
around her to see what it contained. To her surprise 
out came a dress, on which was pinned a letter. Open- 
ing it, she read the following words: ‘‘To Sarah, for 
her courage and patience.’’ Folded in a neat paper 
was the lost money. Sarah was the happiest girl in 
her ,house that day. Next day she went to grand- 
mother’s, and told the story. A merry twinkle in the 
old lady’s eyes assured Sarah that it came from her. 
On grandmother’s next birthday she was presented 
with a pair of slippers made by Sarah, who in later 
years never forgot how she earned her new dress. 

G. BuRCHARD. 
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POTATO CROCUS. 
BY MARION C. GOODNOW. 


ABY SUE and I had almost reached grand- 
ma’s gate, and the questions followed each 
other in quick succession. 

“Did you tell grandma that you were going to 
bring me home with you?” 

“No,” I answered. 

“Do you s’pose she will be s’prised?” asked 
Baby Sue. 

“J think she will be glad, don’t you?” I said. 

She looked up at me, and her eyes laughed as 
she answered, “I guess she will.” Then for a 
moment the questions stopped. We had turned 
into the gate, and Baby Sue was running forward 
to pick the early crocuses that covered the grass. 
But, just as she bent to pick them, she stopped, 
and with a puzzled expression asked, ‘“ Auntie 
Sue, what do you s’pose makes Grandpa Burton’s 
crocuses prettier than anybody’s else? ” 

“One of them told me the secret this morning 
when I was out, while you were fast asleep,” I 
said. “It was a funny secret.” 

“QO Auntie Sue, tell me what he said. 
story? A make-believe story? ” 

«A make-believe story!” I exclaimed, horrified. 

“Yes: you know you said that kind were make- 
believe; but’ — with quick imperiousness — 
“never mind, tell me what he said.” And, push- 
ing me with all her strength on to a step, she 
curled down beside me. ‘Now begin— quick!’ 
she ordered. 

“ The first reason happened a long time ago when 
Grandpa Burton planted potatoes all over his 
lawn to make the grass grow better the next year. 
All that summer the potatoes grew there; and in 
the fall John dug, as he thought, all of them, and 
then planted little crocus bulbs here and there 
ready to come up the next spring.” 

“Like the hyacinth bulbs mamma plants in the 
flower-pots? ” asked Baby Sue. 

“Yes,” I answered, “ only smaller and all covered 
with long brown hairs that fit as closely around 
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them as your glove fits around your hand. And, 
when John thought he had dug all the potatoes, he 
was mistaken; for he had left one, and that one, 
all hidden in the dirt, happened to get right on top 
of a little crocus bulb. The bulb did not mind, 
and all winter they stayed in the ground. The 
little bulbs kept warm and comfortable by the 
snow that covered them, and this little one that I 
am telling you about even more comfortable than 
the rest, because he had the extra covering of the 
potato. Sometimes on very cold days he would 
laugh, and call out to the other little bulbs,— 

*“*TDon’t you wish you had a potato to keep you 
warm?’ They would shiver and answer, ‘ Yes.’ 

“That is the way it was in the winter; but in the 
spring it was a very, very different thing. When- 
ever the little crocus started to grow, the potato 
was so hard that it would push the crocus’ little 
tender sprouts right back. At first he didn’t mind, 
and just left his sprouts and made his roots grow 
longer.” 

“And then the roots got very strong down there 
in the dark so long, didn’t they?” asked Baby 
Sue, “’cause mamma says the hyacinths do when 
she keeps them all covered up a long time.” 

“Yes, they did. But, after the roots had grown 
a great deal, he tried to get up to the sun again; but 
it was just as hard as before, for the potato was 
right in his way. 

“*T can’t get up at all,’ he cried to the other little 
crocuses. They were almost up to the sunlight, 
but they called back. 

“*Oh, yes, you can. Come along.’ 

“*No, I can’t,’ moaned the poor little fellow; 
and he just lay where he was, very tired and very 
sorrowful. Then the next morning the other little 
crocuses reached the sunlight, and he heard them 
calling out to one another as they grew and grew, 
up there in the warmth and light, and exclaiming, — 

“*Tsn’t it lovely up here?’ and ‘ Where is potato 
crocus?’ For that is what they had named the 
little bulb that told me all these secrets this morn- 
ing. After a few minutes they called down to 
him. ‘Come up, potato crocus.’ But he answered 
sorrowfully,— 

SST scamtte: 

“* Oh, try,’ they urged; but he only repeated,— 
‘I can’t,’ and stayed there very unhappy all 
that day. But the next day he wanted very much 
to see the sun; and the crocuses called down to 
him again to try, and this time he did not answer 
at all. He kept still; but he went to work, and he 
pushed and he pushed till finally he really got into 
the potato a very little way. It was hard work; 
but each day he worked and worked, till one 
morning he, too, came up into the sunlight. 

“The brightness and warmth were so pleasant 
after the dark, cold ground, and he had got so 
into the habit of working and growing, that he just 
kept on growing to enjoy himself. He grew so 
much that one morning, when Grandpa and 
Grandma Burton were looking at their flowers, 
grandpa exclaimed : — 

“*Why, look at that crocus! it is twice as large 
as the others. I wonder what makes it different.’ 

“Then you may imagine the little potato crocus 
was happy. ‘But,’ he said to me this morning, 
‘TI didn’t tell Grandpa Burton; but I made up my 
mind that I would tell all my children to be like 
me. 
through the potato!’” 

“Why was he glad,” asked Baby Sue, “’cause 
he loves Grandpa Burton for taking care of him 
the way I love mamma?” 

“Yes, I think that is why,” I said. 

“And are all the crocuses potato crocus’ chil- 
dren, Auntie Sue?” 

“Yes, his children, his grandchildren, and his 
great-grandchildren.” Baby Sue kept very still 
after this till she looked up and proposed, — 


Wasn’t I glad that I had worked, and got. 


Every Other Sunday. 


“Let's plant some crocuses with potato over 
them, auntie.” 

“Oh, I think we had better not. 
pretty enough, aren’t they?” I asked. 

She ignored my question, and only said, as two 
fat little arms hugged me tightly, “But you 
didn’t like me to call your story make-believe, 
auntie.” 

“Let’s go and get some cookies,” I proposed. 

“ Let’s,” she assented. 


These are 


It is when to-morrow’s burden is added to the 
burden of to-day that the weight is more than 
aman can bear. Grorce MacDonarp. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Acarn a box of maple sugar came from Win- 
chendon, Mass., as in years past. Such sugar, and 
so much of it! Of course, we are grateful to the 
young lady who has such a maple-sugar memory 
for us. Then some flowers from a clerical friend, 
arbutus, fragrant with good will,— they appeared 
in a box, too, one day recently. It is worth while 
being an Editor. 

To teachers (and to others) we commend the 
wisdom of the quotation at the head of the 
* Chair.” 

To scholars (and to others) we present the 
quotation at the foot of the “ Chair.” 

Who can tell us something about the “ Doges’ 
Palace,” to which the picture on page 148 refers ? 

The month of May is a time when young people 
can show strong character. How? By treating 
birds, bushes, flowers, fields, and gardens with 
Consideration! Jo you see the Editor’s meaning? 


He who has no pleasure in looking up is not 
jit so much as to look down. 
WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 


LETTER-BOX. 


: Katamazoo, Micu. 
Dear Editor,— As I have seen no letters from chil- 
dren here, I thought I would write. I go to the Sun- 
day School of the People’s Church, when Iam well. I 
have been ill much of the winter; but my older sister, 
who is a teacher in the Sunday School, brings me 
Every Other Sunday, and I like the stories and enjoy 
making out the puzzles. I am almost well, and shall 
go again soon; but I shall miss our former minister, 
Mrs. Bartlett Crane. She was very nice, and really 
made the People’s Church, I think. Iam thirteen years 
old. If you should happen this way in June, I’ll pick 
you a fine bunch of roses out of our garden. I send 
you an enigma lI made by quite hard study. If you 

like it, you can publish it. Very respectfully, 
RuEA WEST. 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 
Dear Editor,—1 am a member of Unity Sunday 
School, and enjoy reading Every Other Sunday very 
much. Our minister, Mr. C. J. K. Jones, comes in 
and talks to us nearly every Sunday; and last Sunday 
he spoke to us on the subject of ‘‘ Whatever is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well.”’ I send with this the 
answer to the enigmas Nos. 20 and 21 in the paper 
No. 14, March 12, 1899, and also some twisted flowers 
for my contribution. I am eleven years old, and wish 
some other girls of my age would write. 
Yours respectfully, Grace EK. CAMPBELL. 
(The answers are correct.) 


Ann ARBOR, MICH. 
Dear Editor,—I am a little girl of the Unitarian 
Sunday School in Ann Arbor. We take the Every 
Other Sunday paper. I enjoy making out enigmas. 
T enclose the answer to the enigma No. 22. 
Yours truly, Hi.pa Geora. 
(The answer is correct.) 


~ Barasoo, WIs. 
Dear Editor,—I1 go to the Unitarian Sunday Schoo 
and receive the Every Other Sunday every time 
comes. I enjoy reading the stories and working out 
the puzzles in the paper. I will send you an anagram 
which I have worked out and one which I have made 
up, and would like to see published in this paper, if 
you think it is good enough. Yours respectfully, “ 
Mo.urr SMITH. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 

Dear Editor,—1I go to the Third Unitarian Church ~ 

and Sunday School in Cambridge. The minister's — 

name is Rey. A. P. Reccord. I enjoy the Every Other — 

Sunday very much. I send you this enigma, which 
hope you will publish. I am a boy of ten years. 

Your loving friend, GoRDON GLAZIER. 


CHARADE. 


My first the possibility of something else implies. 
My second goes before me all the way. 
My third the standing of a German noble signifies. 
My whole, I write it many times a day. 

Exchange. 


TWISTED FLOWERS. 


1. Etwse Ape. 
2. Uttimaurns. 
3. Iehlotrpeo. 
4. Loitve. 

5. Yspna. 

6. Ultpsi. 

7. Fodaildsf. 
8. Knip. 

9. Eors. 


10. Rsetae Iyll. BaRBARA BATES. 


ENIGMA XXIX. 


I am composed of 16 letters, and my whole is a great — 
war. 

My 5, 6, 7, 2, is a musical instrument. 

My 4, 1, 8, 9, 10, is a constellation. 7 

My 12, 15, 18, is a stream of light,—a glimmer. 

My 16, 11, 14,-is the opposite of cooked. 

My 3 is the 22d letter in the alphabet. ’ 
Heten Davis BANcROrT. 


ENIGMA XXX. 


I am composed of 18 letters. 
My 16, 9, 18, 2, is a useless plant. 
My 6, 8, 15, is any period of time. 
My 5, 4, 3, is a part of a bicycle. 
My 14, 17, 9, 2, is an action. 
My 8, 7, 10, 11, 18, is honor and renown. 
-My 1, 4, 11, is a tune. 
My 12 is the 7th letter in the alphabet. 
My whole is a hero of the late war. 
Detos Castle. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 17. 


Exiegma XXV.— The White Man’s Burden. . 

EnicmMa XXVI.— Judge not, that ye be not judged. — 

ANAGRAM.— The stars are tiny daisies high, 
Opening and shutting in the sky; 
While daisies are the stars below, 
Twinkling and sparkling as they grow. — 
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